CHAPTER   XXIV
FOR nearly six months after leaving the tribe, Rashleigh
and his djins pursued the northerly course along the
beach, crossing rivers by catamarans; sleeping under cliffs,
in caverns or in the open according to opportunity and the
weather. Their diet was chiefly fish, caught easily by torch-
light, varied by cockles, oysters, limpets, and roots whenever
they could be come by.
He passed through many tribes of coastal blacks, with
some of whom he was able to converse. He assumed the
character of a wandering carandjie, which he was able to
sustain easily with the experience he had gained from his
long association with his ancient foster-father, knowing how
to paint signs upon his body and decorate himself in the
traditional manner of the doctor-priests. He was, in con-^
sequence, never molested by the aborigines through whose
territories he passed; but, on the contrary, was always
received hospitably and allowed to remain as long as he
wished in their camps, and to depart when he pleased.
Frequently the warriors tried eagerly to persuade him to
abandon his wandering life, and stay with them permanently
as their carandjie.
This, however, he would not do, fatalistically pursuing
his original plan of going northwards, which had been
conceived at the start of his ill-omened journey with Roberts,
Hennessey, Owen, and the rest, when they had succeeded
in escaping the search of the crew of the Newcastle pilot-
boat. He reached at last the most northerly point on the
coast of New Holland, at the entrance to Torres Straits.
From the crest of a lofty mountain he could see many small
islands, which, he supposed, formed part of the Indian
Archipelago; and he looked towards them with longing
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